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HOUSSKSEPSRS'  CHIT 


( FOR  BROADCAST  USE  DULY) 


Subject:  "Fall  Planting  for  Spring  Gardens."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.S.D.A. 
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I  had  another  tall:  with  W.R.B.  the  other  day  —  a  talk  about  early  spring 
gardens.    He  tells  me  that  now  is  the  time  to  plant  the  bulbs  that  bloom  in  the 
spring  and  also  to  plan  for  those  you  want  to  bloom  indoors  around  Christmas  time 
and  later  in  the  winter. 

Of  all  our  spring  flowering  bulbs,  tulips  are  the  most  popular.    We  import 
150  million  tulip  bulbs  annually  largely  from  Holland  and  other  European  countries, 
beside  those  we  raise  in  this  country.    And  we  have  plenty  to  choose  from  —  JOOO 
different  tulip  varieties.    These  include  the  tall,   strong- stemmed  globes  of  the 
Darwin  tulips  that  bloom  in  almost  every  shade  from  white  through  red,  yellow, 
orange,  lilac  to  an  almost  black  color,  and  that  make  beautiful  springtime  beds 
and  borders.    They  also  include  the  tall  old-fashioned,  late-flowering  tulip  known 
as  the  Breeder  in  shades  like  brownish  bronze  with  a  golden  center  or  rich  purple 
and  bronze;  and  the  old  English  Cottage  tulip  in  many  shades,  often  fragrant;  and 
the  curiously  shaped  and  bright  colored  parrot  tulips;  the  double  tulip;  and  the 
lily- flowered  variety  with  the  long  pointed  petals. 

Some  people  leave  their  tulip  bulbs  in  the  ground  all  summer.    But  W.R.B. 
says  you'll  have  better  results  if  you  lift  the  bulbs  in  the  spring  after  the 
stems  have  died  down  and  then  dry  them  for  a  time  in  a  cool  place  spread  out  on 
screens  or  in  open  baskets.    About  this  time  of  year,  plant  them  again  in  a  new  bed. 

I  asked  W.R.B.  about  the  best  soil  for  tixlips.    He  says  they'll  grow  on 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,   that  just  a  good  garden  loam  is  all  right,  but,  of  course, 
they'll  do  better  on  a  rich  than  on  a  poor  soil.    He  tells  me  that  early  in  the 
spring  he  usually  manures  the  beds  where  he'll  be  planting  bulbs  in  the  fall.  He 
grows  other  crops  on  the  soil  during  the  summer,   then  puts  the  bulbs  in  at  this 
season.     He  says  he  prepares  the  ground  in  the  fall  by  spading  it  deeply  and 
working  in  a  little  bone  meal.     When  the  bed  is  fine  and  loose  and  well-mixed  to 
a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,   it  is  ready  for  the  bulbs. 

Set  the  bulbs  four  or  five  inches  deep  and  about  eight  inches  apart  in  each 
direction.     When  you  get  your  bed  all  prepared,  you  can  lay  the  bulbs  on  top  of 
the  ground  at  just  the  places  where  you  want  to  plant  them.    Then  make  the  openings 
with  a  narrow,  long-bladed  trowel  and  set  the  bulbs  in  —  right  side  up,   cf  course. 
Or,  you  can  mark  the  places  for  the  bulbs  by  making  little  holes  with  a  pointed 
stick. 
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About  two  or  three  weeks  after  you  have  put  the  "bulbs  in  the  ground,  top- 
dress  the  bed  with  a  layer  of  well-rotted  compost.    This  protects  them  from  the 
cold  and  also  helps  give  nourishment  for  blooming  in  the  spring.    It  is  also  a 
great  help  toward  good  bulbs  for  the  coming  season.     W.R.P.  says  it  doesn't  pay 
to  grow  bulbs  just  for  one  year's  flowering.    'They  should  keep  on  growing  year 
after  year.    You  may  lose  some,  and  you'll  probably  want  to  buy  some  new  ones  each 
year,  but  you  can  generally  save  most  of  the  old  ones  in  good  condition. 

By  the  way,  W.H.B.  plants  his  jonqo.il  and  narcissus  bulbs  in  the  same  way 
that  he  does  his  tulips,  except  that  they  need  to  go  a  little  deeper  and  must  have 
rich  soil  to  thrive.    Daffodil  bulbs  can  stay  in  the  ground  for  three  or  four 
years  before  you  need  to  lift,   separate  and  dry  them  out  before  resetting. 

Because  of  their  color  and  fragrance,  hyacinths  are  also  popular  for  spring 
gardens.    As  a.  rale,  though,  hyacinths  are  used  more  for  forcing  and  growing  in 
the  house  than  in  the  open  ground.    You  can  pot  the  bulbs  in  firm,  rich  soil  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  store  them  in  a  coldframe  for  five  to  ten  weeks  while 
they  form  a  mass  of  roots.    Then  they  are  ready  to  take  into  the  coolest  part  of 
the  house  where  they  will  slowly  develop  their  flower  spikes.    By  keeping  the 
bulbs  and  the  flowers  quite  cool,   say  around  50  or  55  degrees,  the  flowers  will 
last  much  longer. 

Finally,  you  should  plan  on  some  of  the  less  common  early  spring  flowers 
for  your  garden  —  a.  few,  at  least.    For  the  sake  of  good  cheer  on  the  very  first 
spring  days,  you'll  want  to  put  in  some  bulbs  of  the  bright  crocus.  Another 
lovely  early  bloom  is  the  galanthus  or  snowdrop  that  pushes  up  its  green-pointed 
white  flowers  before  the  snow  and  ice  have  disappeared.    And  speaking  of  color, 
don't  forget  that  brilliant  blue  or  blue- and- while  flower  called  squills  by  some 
people  and  scilla  by  others.    Finally,  there's  the  delicate  grape  hyacinth  or 
muscari  with  its  many  small  blue  bells  hanging  together  on  a  stalk  so  that  they 
look  like  a  bunch  of  blue  grapes.    The  grape  hyacinth  puts  up  its  leaves  in  the 
fall  and  they  remain  green  all  winter. 

If  you  like  to  have  your  own  bulbs  blooming  in  the  house  at  Christmas 
time,   save  a  few  bulbs  of  different  kinds  and  set  them  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame. 
Then  about  December,  bring  the  pots  in  the  house  and  let  them  come  out.    You  can 
plant  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus  —  in  fact,  almost  any  flowering  bulb  for 
winter  blooming  indoors.    The  narcissus,  especially  the  paper-white,  you  can  grow 
in  dishes  of  water  supported  by  attractive  shells  or  pebbles.    Keep  the  bulbs 
cool,   say  about  55  degrees,  end  let  them  come  along  slowly.    Don't  add  soil. 
Water  and  the  pebbles  to  hold  the  bulbs  in  place  are  all  the  narcissus  needs. 
By  having  a  supply  of  narcissus  bulbs  on  hand  and  starting  a  new  dish  every  few 
days,  you  can  have  blossoms  from  Christmas  on  through  the  entire  winter. 

Some  day  soon  we'll  have  more  conversation  about  forcing  bulbs. 
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